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, I Graduate education, including graduate instruction, 

research, and public service,,, is a major set of activities for 
American uiiiversities. A pattern of financing for these activities 
has clearly emerged today that suggests that sponsored research 
activities and sponsored creative activity will be supported by 
social contributions, primarily from thfe federal' government. 
Additional financing' may be ^obtained fi/om private philanth^^opy and 
from state government appropriations. The support of graduate 
instruction will be shared by ^he graduate student and by society. 
This sharing .of the cost of "graduate instruction varies among the 
st&te universities and the private universities. The trend in this 
decade will be for the graduatv^sSudent share of the costs of 
graduate instructitm in the public university to increase. Hopefully, 
a trend will also develop for the share of the costs of graduate 
instruction paid by the graduate ' dtudent at the private university to 
decline somewhat. In this way, we 4hall continue to have a pluralism 
of graduate instructiaial programs W-ith their varying emphasis upon 
research and practice, (Authot/HS) 
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BY JOHKI D. MlbLETT 

At first glance, it se^ms rehtively easy to answer the ques- 
tion: who should pay for grad^iate education? Certainly, there 
should be little reason to provide^ any different answer for 
graduate education from that for under^aduate education. If^ 
it is appropriate, as so many persons^ in our society profess, 
that the costs of undergraduate education should be shared by 
both student and **ociety, then surely it U equally appropriate 
that the costs Jt graduate education should be^hared'by ^tu- 
dent and society. 

Indeed, it can be^argued that a social investmerf't in graduate 
education is even more important than a social investment in a 
general ' jccalaureate program in the arts and sciences, teach- 
er ^ducaaon, and business administration. A good many per- 
sons in hi^er education institutions may disaljree with this 
proposition. 1 cannot irrtagine that there would be many, how- 
ever, who w6uld want tp dispute my b^ic proposition, that a 
social investment in graduate education is socially justifiable; 
even more, i believe such investment is socially essential. 

At the outset, it is necessary to designate a specific d^fiiti- 
tion of graduate education. One possible way of defining grad- 
uate education is to make the fie4 conterminus with all post- 
baccalaureate education. Just as nipst*of us in higher cducati*^' 
are now supposed to adjust to the new label of pjosl-secondary* 
education, we might^ also try to adjust to the designation 
"post-baccalaureate" education, i would prefer, however, to 
suggest a somewhat more restrictive definition. ^ 

i think we may properly divide post-baccalaurcatie educa- 
tion into two parts: graduate^professionai education and grad- 
uate ediicatioi\» Graduate professional education is that post- 



baccalaureate education which builds Upon a liberal arts base 
and which undertakes to achieve specialized professional ob-^ 
jectives only at the post-baccal'av'<iate level. The^rimary fields 
of study for such graduate professional education are law, 
medicine, dentistry,* theology, veterinary medicfne, and op- 
tometry. Although, in these last t>yo mentioned fields, grad- 
uate professtonal education is not always strictly post-bacca- 
laureate, the trend appears to be in that direction. 

Graduate education, in contrast with graduate professional 
education, alsa seeks professional objectives, to be sure, but 
tends to build upon the base of an undergraduate specializa- 
tion. The ujsual degrees of this graduate education are the 
Master of Arts, the Master of Science, the Doctor of Philos- ^ 
ophy^ and specialized designations^ Graduate education in the 
arts and sciences and in^such specialized fields as teacher edu- 
cation, business administration, agricultuft, engineering, and 
nursing tends to continue an undergraduate concentration to- 
ward a n^ore advanced level of knowledge and skilled perform-- 
ahce. * 

Assuredly, Ihere are univ*rsities with schools of business, 
schools of management, schools oi social work, schools of, 
library science, and schools of journalism which build upon a 
liberal arts base apd jvhich might well be classified as graduate 
professional schools. In addition, there are universities and 
scholars who would define graduate education exclusively as 
post-baccaiaurcate education in the arts and sciences. ' 

In fact, we miglit further define post-baccalaureate oduca- 
4ion^rough three components: ^aduate professional feduca- 
tion, advanced professiorial education, and graduate education 
in the arts and sciences.*! ho]d no strong conviction about any 
p2-*»cular defmirion. 1 insist only that we have ar^ obligation to 

(continued on page 2) 
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define our terms. And this discussion includes education at the 
V master's and the doctor's degree levels, in both the arts and" 
sciences, and in advanced professional fields within my defini- 
tion of graduate education. With due recognition of the diver- 
sity which characterizes higher educational institutions ih the 
- United States. I believe I am utilizmg a definition of graduate 
S^ducation which will accord with the practice of a majority of 
ni«4tfUyersities belonging to the Council of Graduate Schools. 
1 u ijiijiji \^) }n\ priuiarN <ufitcrn in this papei. whu ^liuuki 
• ra> foi i.rjjjj?c vUb^.ilioH. lo? :iie^ underline the Ivmi Husk 
i^^'vic^ h- (j-L js the ^Kiduaie educatiuri. Fhc 

I i.'*LM^.jp!ijM/c ihAi ue ^:Hnh4 separate Uie guc"vfion 
0): d^'i]hjii-:, i!"rn 'the issue M the cosj itscf! Un 

*>•:> rt]U.v rijiif roj-voii-. In a Ji^^u^^H'^ the distnhution 
'.'t 'I'v^w L'laJi. Ik' cdu^ant;?] bi?i\M'en student and ^^acly. 

r'ir<><.s ic th.ti distfihiitu.n uolild v.aiu tiTknow \\hat the 
'^'^^.^\^ ^nd, 11 iinnci>.n}ci e\pCLi student and sociei) in some 
^I'ui • |u\tiip{^M(5"n meet llic co^'ts A)f gradtiate edu»/aUon. 

PM-i he prepvircu deiejuf th^^e ^.ost^ Hi^hoi education 
•,ai' IN' !<nii:ei ^x^i n: thi> Li>Knir\ iM^'fcK upon a-protes.sional 
a^M-jance !*> ^ch{>i.{iv and adriui!i>i}atori that v^e kni>w wjiat 
v\t .i»f doinv We sfiall have to deptonstiatc that kno\vie^i:c 
anvl )ij^>th"\ I'ur experiditurcs ^ 

At this point, it may be unnecessary to discuss the subject 
of the costs of graduate edacation in any detail In this con- 
'^nection, I think we are fortunate to have available the cost- 
benefit data prepared by Powel and Lamson and published this ' 
past March by the Council of Graduate Schools. I think we are 
equally fortunate to have the commentary on this research 
prepared by Deans McCarthy and Deener and published at the 
same time. 

h am aware of some of thelravail which accompanied this 
study. There are, of course, many complications in any effort 
to establish instructional costs. 1 wish to emphasize an impor- 
tant consideration. Institutions of higher education cannot ex- 
pect increased funding and at the same time declare that it is 
not desirable or feasible to determine the costs of instmction. 
Underlining this statement is a brief provision of (he Educa- 
tion Amendments cf 1972, which became law when approved 
by the President on June 23. The new federal law adds to Title 
XII of the Higher Education Act of 1965 the following new 
section of law: 

S'^Ltion 1 206. Tlie Comnnsstoncr ma\ require as a condt- 
uoii (ifehgibdilv i>l an> institution of higher education 
( I ) {or mi^titutioiiaj ani. at the earliest pracucal date. 

^ (2) ioi student aid, attcr June t^O, 1^>73, that such 

mstitutton NuppU such cost-ul-cducalton data aji may be 
III the pi#s^es^ion of such institution. 

I would assume that the Commissioner of EdMcat^on will 
have to enforce this condition of eligibility or face consider- 
able cnticism in theXTongresi; it also seems ^iktly that in order 
to obtain institutional ajd and student aid funds, colleges r d 
universities must have some welt considered, meaningful data 
about iheir i nst rue tior^l costs. 

There should be npthing startling about' the cost data for 
master's degree programs or for doctoral degree programs re- 
ported by Powel and Lamson. The r^iiiges of expenditure data 
for programs in sitnjlar fields are certainly to be expected, and 



the variations in the medians among various fields of study is a 
familiar situation. There are some aspects of cost data, how v 
ever, which i want briefly to mention. 

It IS not enough todetermme direct instructional costs. It 
is equally necessary to allocate, a proportion of the overhead or 
indirect Costs to Viu direct ones. There are various ways to 
make such allocations; the important consideration is that 
these overhead, costs must be included as a part of total in- 
structional expenditures. 

Cost data require a unit of output. There is no satisfactory 
unit, I am convinced, e-xcept student credit hours of instruc- 
tion. These student credit hours are then easily converted to a 
full-time equivalent, student instructed on either*an academic 
year basis or a year-round^basis. The academic yea^ seems to 
be the proper basis for cost .data. For budget data, to be sure, 
year-:ound count of fftll-time equivalent students provided in- 
structional service is neede(}. In this connection, we need to 
make eertain th^t odr curri^uiWm offerings include appropriate 
course credit units. for p^paraqon of a master's essay and for 
the research essential to a doctoral dissertation/ 

A major complication in determining th)? costs of graduate 
instruction is the allocation of faculty time "between under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Apart from the appoint- 
ment of faculty members who devote their energies exclusively 
to graduate teaching, there are two familiar means of achieving 
this allocation. One is ar faculty service report m which the 
faculty member is asked to state the proportion of his work 
week devoted to undergraduate and to graduate instruction. 
The other method is to use a weighting scheme, presumably 
based upcm some sampling of faculty reporting data. I have 
known such weighting to assign ^ unit of one to lower division 
student credit hours^ two to upp§r division credit hours, and 
three to graduate -instructitm. This kind of weighting seems to 
be generally reasonable, provided there is some kind of empir- 
ical database for it. " i . 

Another kind ot cost problctn is that of deciding how to 
recognize differenti-ations within graduate educatrcin. In their 
commcnlai>. McCarthy and .Deener idcutifv, three different 
levels of graduate instruction, the master's degrqcT level, the 
candidate or speciahst level, and the tiiKr'.^ral degree level ! 
should like to report my own conclusions on this subject 

As chancellor of the Ohio Board of Regents for eight years. 
I directed a very carefully constructed resources analysii pro- 
cedure based Upon a uniform management information $ystem' 
which provided us with the input daia for our computerized 
calculations. In turn, each year, I carried on some vigorous 
discussions with the graduate d^ans of eleven public universi- 
ties about the meaningful interpretation of these data. 

The graduate deans and I eventually agreed that in analyz- 
ing ahe costb of graduate instruction, it was satisfactory to 
recognize two levels rather than three. We also agreed that 
these two levels Ihould not be labelled master's degree instruc- 
tion and doctoral degree instruction. We decided to label them 
graduate instruction and doctoral instruction. We came to this 
conclusion because some departments offering a doctoral de- 
gree program enc^Airaged very lew, if any, of their students to 
take a master's degree, and because graduate students usually 
enroll in a wide variety of courses with a mixture of candidates 
for the master's degree and the doctoral degree. Indeed, we 
had to a^knowled^ the fact that most departments do not 
plafi their general graduate course ofTerir\g$ in terms of a mas- 
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ter's or a doctoral candidate; they phn cour^ bffeilns^ in 
terms of specialized subjects or pa riiculaf parts of a discipline 
or professional field. 

Furthermore, we recognised that a graduate student gener- 
ally enrolls in graduate courses up to a total of 90 quarter 
credit hours. We then counted an additional % quarter credit 
hours for the dtKtoral degree, involving 45 credit hours of 
mdividualized or small group mstruction and 45 credit hou'^s 
of research instruction. I believe these decisions were reason- 
able as general guidelines in curriculum construction and in 
expenditure analysis. 

It IS commonly held that costs of graduate instruction vary 
with the quality ^)f such instruction. Personally, I do not put 
much credence mi efforts to measure or rank graduate prt^- 
grams in various fields by various universities. What these ef- 
forts accomplish, primarily, is to rank the prestige of particular 
faculty members at particular pdnts in time, and these judg- 
ihenxs about presfige may not i^orrelate with quality. It ts still 
possible for some graduate lights to be hidden of concealed by 
some institutional baskets, 

I am impressed by the differentiation in graduate education 
objectives .put forth in the McCarthy and Deener commentary 
on graduate costs. They propose that a distinction be macfe 
between the research-oriented and the practice-oriented grad- 
uate programs. \ think this concept is useful; it ^ppli^s both to 
graduate education in advanced professional study and to grad- 
uate education in the arts and sciences. When gradiiate educa- 
tion in the arts and sciences encompasses Mndorgraduate teach- ^ 
ing, it IS a practice-oriented approacli. I would hope that more ^ 
of our planning and of our expenditure analysis might make 
use of this distinction. 

' I pun the hasis j great tlojl^il experience. (>h^crvaiton, 
antl study, 1 am convinced ih'al the ha^c icasoii »ho dHYei- 
ences»in costN o! uradaate nisi rue Ui>n are related to ditte fences 
in the K,os\ i»l the l,jcult\ input I heheve this difference iJ^J^tJ 
so much, the euiHei|ucnce uf varxing levels i>t taculiv conipen- 
sath>n,^ahhougli thh is surcK a ta-jt^n. as it is the consequence 
of var>mg levds ul tacultv wiukhud. 1 he kinds ol x^orkioad 
standaids earned bv facultv members make a f^eat deal dI 
dittorencc m tne costs. 

I recently had occasion tt) examine the faculty staffmg pat- 
tern of a major private research liaiversity. The faculty mem- 
bers were generally expected to teach six credit hours of for* 
malized instruction per semes ter» Most of these faculty mem- 
bers tau^t graduate courses; a great porticm of undergraduate 
mstruction was assigned to teaching assistant. Personally, i 
believe facuhy workload expressed in terms of student ^^redit 
hours* is more indicative of actual faculty productivity than is 
workload expressed in terms of course credit hours. But how- 
ever stated, wor' '^^d or productivity has a great deal to do 
with the costs « truction. 

During my tenure^ as Chancellor for the Ohio Board of Re- 
gents, all of us concerned with public hi^er education care- 
fully considered the size of faculty workloads we could reason* 
ably ask the Governor and the General Assembly to finance. 
We fixed these workloads in terms of student credit hours; and 
the standards varied for general studies, technrcal education, 
baccdaureate general programs, baccalmireatf professional, 
programs, graduate programs, doctoral degree progjpms, and 
illedic^ j)rograms. For example, ^t die graduate level, we in- 
si^t^dJhat there be one full-time tquivtlent faculty position 



for each 150 student credit hours of output. This is the equiva- 
lent of 17 students enrolled per class in thr*ee classes for three 
.credit hours each. At the doctoral degree level, we Sdul that 
there should be one full-time equivalent faculty position for 
each 120 student credit hours. This was the equivalent ol J4 
students enrolled per class in three courses of three credit 
hourseach. 

The doctoral degree faculty workload was exactly one tlmd 
of the workload fixed ftr student instruction in general stud- 
ies, and one half the workloai for student instfUction in bac- 
calaureate general programs. Our argjiment to the Gc)vernt)r and 
the. General Assembly was that faculty members engaged m 
graduate and doctor^instruction were also expected to engage 
to a reasonable extent in research or public service related to 
their field of instructicm. The argument was acceptable to the 
extent that in Ohio we avoided any legislative mandate on the ^ 
subject of facuily workload. The Gener^ Assembly was con- 
tent simply to endorse the, standards of the Board of Regents. 

incidentally, faculty workload slandti4s presuppose mini- 
mum enrollment in graduate instruction. In the absence of 
such enrollment, costs become excessive or must be absorbed 
as adjuncts of the cost of other instructional programs. Both 
practices have been used. ' . 

Manv probably consider these iUcu^tv \vt>fkloa«.lv to he un- 
dulv demanding. Workloads, hou ever, are lelated to cost^ and 
costs depend upon available mcome that is, upt>n who is u lil- 
mg to pav liow mucii iot graduate if»5sl ruction FatultN vvork- 
> load, hke facultv salaries, must he fixed in th* vKHTlcx' 
^ ;icccprsh!e ^osls unu acccptahlc prjcmg, uliclhcf or no; th.it 
pncmg Is lor stiidents or for 'iCKfCU * . * ^ 

There is one aspect of university expenditure which I msisi 
is nor a cost of graduate instruction, the expenditure for ;jrad- 
uate fellowships and for teaching assistantships I am well 
aware that most instructional departments \:onsider the avail- 
ability of graduate fellowships and*teaching assistantships to 
be an essential means for recruiting the desired quality and 
number of graduate students. Yet, fellowships must properly 
be regarded as a form of student financial aid, and teaching 
assistantships must properly be regarded as instnictional com- 
pensation, in the program where * the position is assigned. 
Neither fellowships nor assistantships should be assigned auto* 
matically as a cost of graduate education t6 be recovered Xrom 
graduate student tuitions and from social subsidies of graduate 
instruction. 

At this point. It is important to niake' still jinother. distinc- 
tion, a distinction between graduate education and gr^^duate 
instruction. Graduate education, indeed, highpi education fn 
-general, enibra&es three snmew-i^t different kinds of 4.ctivitie,s. 
which we customarily label instruction, research, and pubhc 
service. These three kinds of activities have been dc^iignated 
the **primar>' programs" in the program classification stmcture 
of the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems, Graduate education involves graduate instruction but 
enconipasses research and pubjic sarvice as well. 

I think this distinction^ important, both in the analysis of 
the costs of graduate education and in the determination *of 
the financing arran^ments. But before I further pursue this 
distinction, let me point (Hit that considerations about the 
financing of higher education cannot W separated from i<;sues ' 
about those wLo benefit from higher education. 

The available Uterature as well as the uncertainties about this 



whde matter of benefits are reviewed in the monograph by 
Powel and Lamson and in the coinmentaiy by McCarthy and 
Dceiier. Moreover, in the near future there will be a report 
from the Carntgie Commission on. Higher Education on the 
Subject pf .who benefits f^gni and who should pay f»r higher 
education. All of us will eagerly await this important docu- 
mejit. 

i i general. i\ is evident thai tlie h'encnis oi higlicr eduLation 
jccrue !() bhOiU bludents .irn^ souetv. \ho there is'j consensus 
about ihi idcnfitkaMon ot benclirN TfiC disjgrt'cments 
begin \^hen we .ne askcJ to express the-^e bencfil^ ui !e!in.> of 
doHdrs. Amd disagreement fjnukly t^ecijme^ omflict when we 
attempt to base xkeisions about nnancini; upon- our judgments 
abowt the rela^jve mugnitu 1e ut these benefus. 

For the individual student, the benefits of graduate instruc- 
tion are the perscwV^ satisfaction of forftial education carried 
to Its highest potential de^dopnicnt ^and the opportunity thus 
if forded 1o the graduate to earn more income in ouf economy 
based upon the use of this ^(^ucated talent. In this tatter coq^ 
ncdion, there ire two factors to recognize. A study on t[ie 
rate of return to individuals of <heiT investment in higher edu- 
cation shows that this rate has in the past been lower for 
recipients of the doctorate than it was' for recipients of the 
baccalaureate. Income in tlie labor iparicet is related to Jhe* 



these costs should be paid by society. 

Sponsored research today m universities •Is being financed 
up to 75 or 80 percent by federal government a^ncies. Not all 
,of this sponsored research is basic research: some of it is pur- 
, chase of applied and developmental research from univer^ltles 
for ^ireet use by government agencies, in programs such as 
space exploration ojj ttie develppment of atomic energy. Clear- 
ly, the future volume of research in our universities, together 
with the advancement of knowledge ar^ the flowering ofcrea- 
twe talent, will depend uporv the volume of federal govern- 
ment financmg. We can expect that much achievement, in sci- 
ence,, the humanities, and the creative arts whicii we in societ> 
are prepaied to underwrite. 

But social support uf research and ol creative talent is nt>t 
d€j>endent solely upon federal government financmg. There 
are other ^ailabie toims of social support^ endow;picni and 
gift incoHK earmarked for this purpose. Moreover, such gen- 
eral mconie khm emJowmcnt and gifts and such appropri ition 
support froTTi slate governments as js provided Un graduate 
<^inst ruction n ay also support research and creative f-alent. 

When* a umver^ity fixes a limited or reduced workload for 
its faculty, it is supporting research and ereathe talent. I see- 
no objection to this practice. I do suggest that a university 
would do well periodically to assess the output it is realizing 



supply and the demand for educated iaJent. ff we want ta^ee^ From' these general arrangements for the support of research 



rate of -return on graduate inStnic tioMihhanced, we would do 
well t J limit the supply of such talem well befow its demand. 
That would certainly benhe correct economic behavior, pro- 
vided graduate education is^nptivated or influenced "by eco- 
ffomic considerations. 

For society, graduate education provides benefits of various 
Jipdi: the preservation and transmission of the intellectual 
heritage of our culture, the advancement of knowfedge^and 
the utilization of knowledge applied to promote the well-being 
and the general Welfare of ^1 citizens in our society. We have 
come to see that graduate educati<Mi is essential to the opera- 
tion of higher education itself, to our national semrity* to our 
health,- to our economic development^ to our ecological sur- 
vival, to our scci^ cohesion, and to our cultural enrichment. 

In deciding who shall pay for the benefits of t\^h graduate 
education, we nnghl begin by examining the tosis of spon- 
sored research aij^ublic services* performed by in'ititulions of 
higher education. 

Undoubtedly, the presence of sponsored research on a uni- 
versity campus has today created the research university. I 
would go a step farther and declare that sponsored, research 
makes possible the research-oriented prc^ram in graduate edu- 
cation. I1ie definition of a research uiuversity propounded by 
the Carnegie Commissic^ on Higher Education is based upon 
the dual stapdard of number of Ph.D. degrees awarded and 
dollar volume of federal gover.iment ^arch grants and con- 
tracts. 1 ani disposed to believe that today \ research-oriented 
program' of graduate instnicticn, at least in the physical :;nd 
biological sciences and in engineering, can only be provided in 
the university where sponsored research exists on ,a sizable 
scale. 

It is e^eni that research to advance' knowledge^ and the 
encouragement of creatiye^^taltot aie costT of graduate educa- 
tion tp be financed by society^ Notice that I say costs of 
graduate education. The benefits of research m\d of creative 
talent ait primarily social benefits in my judgment. Therefore, 



and of creative talent. I suggest also that a univeraty would do 
well periodically to ask itself whether or not the cost of its 
support for research and creative talent is outstripping its in- 
come from society for this support. And, I ilo'suggest that a 
uniVersity would do well periodically to ask itself whether or 
not a more particularized approach to the support of research 
and creative talent would be more appropriate to the actual 
volume of oytput in these llelds and more equitable to those 
who pay for graduate instmction. 

Similar considerations apply, to the financing ot public ser- 
vice. Various publics and various enterprises in our society look 
to colleges and universities^ to perform various public services. 
Many individual faculty members may be called up6n by out- 
ade groups such as voluntary associations, busiriess enterprises, 
and governmental agencies to assist them in provlBing advice 
about how to perform certain tasks or about how to solve 
certain profejlems. The response of the individual faculty mem- 
ber to such requesu for ctMisulting assistance will depend upon 
'his or her interests and other commitments^ including the com- 
mitnierit tp the college or university of which he or she is a 
part. Other public services may be perfo^^m^d/tbfo^gh agencies 
or mechamsms of the college or university, such as public 
broadcasting, the operation of a museum, the exhibition or 
performance of special talent, the treatment of t^tients, the 
enrollment of ^rsons in seminars or short courses of contin^ 
uing professional education, the dissemination of advice about 
specified problems. 

\gain; I musf express my own strongly held position tiiat a 
college or univer^ty ought to umifertala formalized endeavors 
to render public service only to the extent that these services 
arc financed by consumer charges or by social ccmtributions. 
Public service is an integral pzxi of higher education. It is 
especially useful and apt to be partictUarly sought in cc^nec- 
1*on with graduate instructicm. But public service, like all other 
activities of higher education, has. to be paid for, and the vol- 
irnic of such acUvity needs to be carefully related to the fi- 



nancing available fpr this activity, i do suggest that a university 
would do well periodically to assess the outputs it is achieving 
from Its general support of public' service. I suggest also that a 
^ntversity would^do well periodically to ask itself wl^ther or 
not ;ts support of public service activities is outstripping its 
resources for flnancing such public service. ^And i do suggest 
that a university would do well periodically to ask itself 
whether or not a more* particularized approach to the suppctft 
of public Ktvice would be more appropriate to thc^actual 
volume of output in this fi(ld of endeavor and moreequitable 
to those who pay for gratfuate instiuclion . 

At thia^pount, then, we must Hnd some kind*of answer to ' 
tRe question of who should *pay for graduate instruction. Let . 
me say at once that if the principle of social funding of re- 
search andr^of creative endeavor within a university were ac- 
cepted and practiced, and if the priiici|rie of restricting public 
service cottkmitments to public service income within a umver- 
sity were ao^epted and practiced, then I think the cost of 
graduate instructind, including university overhead, could be 
brou^t within Reasonable bounds. Certainly, all of us in high- 
er education operation must beccme cost conscious in regard 
to graduate instruction. 

Assuming we Icnow th^ cbst of graduate instruction at two 
or three leyels of endeavor^ and assuming we have clarifed the 
research^»ientation or the practice-orientation of ourmslruc- 
tional programs, then we have to decide as a matter of pot^y 
Jand of practical need how we shall divide this c^^Jictween the 
student and society. The pokir positions on this issue* are 
simple to s4ate. On the one hand, we may say that all the 
benefits of graduate instruction -accnje to the individual stu- 
dent and that, ^ordingly, the student should pay the ^ntire 
cost of graduateinstruttion. On the other hand, we may say 
that all the benefits of ^aduate instruction accrue to society 
and that, accordingly, society should pay the enure cost. Stnce 
mcst 'of us agree^at the benefits of graduate instruction ac- 
crue to both the graduate student and society, we conclude 
both should pay the c^k 

I must pause here, to imert another important qualification 
in the constderaticMi the costs and the financing of graduate 
instruction. J Hsive m/ntioned earber the fmding in the gradu- 
ate cost study of the CouncO of Graduate Schools and of the 
National Association of Colkge and University B**siness Of- 
ficers that expenditures vary by di^Ipline. It is not fea^ble, 
however, to ent^r into differential pr^tfig of graduate ir^truc- 
tion upon the basis of ihe particufar program or discipline 
offered. For pricing purposes* and even for itate government 
appropriation purposes, we need to determine average c<Mts 
and average charges. The distribution of average income among 
particular programs then becomes the task of budget manage- 
ment within a particular university. 

in Ohio, during the current bieniuum ending June 30« 
1973, the average exp»idKure per full-time graduate student 
for graduate stt!dy including university overtiead was ^ed at 
$3300, and the average expenditure^per luU*ttme graduate 
student at the doctoral level including univfrsity overhead was 
fixed at $S,400. At the level of graduate sttidy, the studoit 
was expected to pay $1,209 of ^ expenditure and theState 
of *Okso, $2,100. At the level of doctoral stwly, the student 
was expdtted t<^ pay SI ,200 and the Sute of t)hio 14,200. In 
the first instani^, the student paid 36 percent of the cost and 
the state government 64 percent. For doctoral shidy, the stu- 



dent paid 22 percent of the cost and the state goverr)ment^aid 
78 percent. 

I believa that the dktributioi\of payments between student 
and society in our state universities will undergo considerable 
chang^F over the next several years. Increasingly we shall have 
differential pricing to students at the'lower'^division level, the 
upper division level, and at the giaduate lewl. Furthermore, I 
thbik we shall move'toward the point where the distribution 
of costs between student an^'society'at the level oT graduate 
study will be approximately ^0 percent to 50 percent, while 
the disHibution .at the level of doctoral study will be approxi- 
mately 40-60. 

Insofar as privately spons^^ -universities' are concerned, i 
shah cite the current experience of another private research 
university whose expenditures I have had an opportunity to 
examine. At the levef t)f.graduate instniction, the expenditures 
per student avera^d aHXind S4,000 in the arU and sciences, 
aikd at the level of doctoral instruction, the expenditure per 
student averaged around $7,000. The graduate student paid 60 
-percent of the cost at the graduate instruction level; society. 
fhrcHigh endowment and gift^'tiKome, paid the remaining 40 
percent. At' the level of doctoral instruction, the graduate stu- 
dent paid 35 percent of the cost and society paid 65 percent. 
But this private research university was operating at a defrcit. 

Apart from their effcMrts to reduce the costs of graduate 
instruction, I believe the private research univ^ty must in- 
crease the prop6^|on of its costs paid-by the graduate student. 
The alternative is to fmd increased social support for graduate 
instruction. 

A third private research university carefully examined its 
cost and income utuatlon and decided that it must have in- 
creased »cial support. It determined to embark immediately 

•* * (continued on page 6} 



/ ACADEMY ANNOUNCES 

J' NEW PUBLICATION 

The Academy for Educational Development now 
has avaihble a new publication, as part of our 
continuing program to provide nianagemeni and nUtv* 
ning assistance to mStitutions ofliigrier eduif^tion. ^ 

tA>fig Range Ptanmng and Bitdgiiing ai Colleges^ 
and Umversities. by Aivin C. Eurich, President, and' 
Sidney G. Tickton, Vice President and Treasurer, 
Academy for Educational Development, is sixth in a 
series of Academy Paper$.«The authors urge, in light 
of the financial, social, and political cristas currently 
confronting higher education, that institutions of ^« 

' hi^r education must take it upon themselves to de- 
velop a system of comprehe/^ve, long-term planning. 
They describe what ^lemenu comprise an effective 

. one important tool is a long-range bud^t. The 
booklet offers valuable suggestions for carrying out 
this responsibility. 

^ Single co^eg of this freelbook are available from the 
Academy for Educational DevelG|>ment's Washington 
office. (The addrels appears on the next page.) 



upon a very substantial capital gifts campaign in order to raise 
its endowment b> almost ^00 percent. The preliminary plan- 
ning for this campaign suggests that ttiis particular university 
has a good chance of realizing its goaL Here is erne jway m 
which the soci4 contributicMi to the costs-of grad'iate instruc- 
tion can be increased. ^, \ 

There is another choice. As the probli^s of cost and in- 
come have in/c.reased for graduate instruction, 1 have come to 
believe that graduate instruction cnight to be financed on a 
national basis. I am well aware of the dangers involved in this 
procedure. As a former st^ government higher education ' 
planner, I am not overly enthusiastic abotit having a federal 
government plaimer for^graduate instruction. The preferable 
arrangement would t>e for the federal govemment, ^rough 
revenue sharin^pr through granls-in-aid. to provide state gtrvem* 
ments with funds to sup|>ort graduate instructi(»i in both pub- 
lidy sponsoied and^priviteiy spon^irted umversti^. 

1, for one, would like to see the time when privately spon- . 
sored universities have the option bf obtaining the same social 
support for graduate tnttlhction from att available source sis 
provided the publicly sponsored university. If we do not ar- 
range some such mechanism, th^ theie are only two chiMces 
available lo the privately sponsored university in financing 
graduate instruction. One choice is to increase social support 
througfi philanthropy. The other choice is to continue differ- 
ential pricing to graduate students in terms of the pricing poli- 
cies of publiely sponsored universitks. in the long run, this 
imticular land .of price competition between privately spon- i 
sored an4 publicly sponsored universities will surety be' harm- 1 
ful to the sunm^ of graduate instruction by the private uni- 
versity. ^ 

To be sure, as governmental financing of a part of the costs 
of graduate instruction increases, go^mmenul planning ainl 
coordination of graduate instniction must iiKvitably follow. 
And after governmental (danning^and coordination win ^ome 
governmental accountability. No one should have any illusions 
on this score. Governments whidi pay fcM^ graduate instruction 
" . will also direct and supervise graduate instruction. 

How we shall finance the graduate student is a separate 
y problem beyond the scope of this paper. It is not reason^le to 
' expect the parents of the graduate student to finan^ ^i^uate 



education, although in practice this does occur and will cpn-r 
tinue to occur. And some outstanding graduate programs 
would not continue to have graduate students if the universi- 
ties involved did not find means to provide support to half, 
three-quarters, and even 90 percent of their graduate students. 
These universities have a particularly difficult problem when 
they must find the resources to finance graduate instniction 
and graduate students, in long-run terms, I see three primary \ 
methods fof* financing the graduate student. These arc part' 
time employment-including part-time instructional and re- 
search duties in the university where the graduate student is 
enrolled-family support, including the earnings of a spouse, 
and loans. 

SUMMARY 

Graduate education, including 'graduate instruction, re- 

«sea^, and pi4>lic service^ is a major set of activities for Ameri- 
,can imiversities. These activities are performetTby our major 
^search universities, by our other doctoral-granUng universi- 
ties, and by (Kjr,con^)^lM^ive universities. These univeraties 
may be privately or pi^licly sponsored. 

A pattern of fin^cing for these activities has clearly 
emerged today which suggests that sponsored research activi- 
ties and sponsored creative activity will be supported by social 
contribution, primarily from the federal government. Addi- 
ti(Miai financing may obtained from private philanthropy 
and from state gov<ljfi(ment appropriations. The support of 

t graduate instructicm ^ be shared by the graduate student 

P and by society. \^ 

This sharing of the cost of graluate instniction varfes 
among the state universities and the private univeVstties.,The 
4rend in this decade will be for the graduate student share of 
the' costs of graduate instmction in the pubtic'univeisity to 

. increase. HopefuUy, a trend will also develop fbr the share of 
the costs of graduate instruction paid by the graduate student . 
at the private .univeraty to decline son^ewhat. in thii way, ^e 
shall continue to hive a pluraiisrn of graduate instructiofial 
prc^rams with their varying emphasis upon lesearch and prac- 
ti^. i hope i} is not too optimistic to expect this kind of 
future fos such essential endeavors as graduate instruction, re- 
seard) alTd creative activity » and pt^lic service. 
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